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THE   GREAT   REBELLION
(1640-1649)

IT is with the meeting of the Long Parliament that
the period of the Great Rebellion may be said most
properly to begin, since, although the attitude of con-
stitutional resistance was still maintained for a time
by the opposition, yet it was the policy of the
Commons in that Parliament, which eventually led to
the outbreak of civil war. In the elections the royal
candidates had been everywhere defeated ; members,
to borrow a modern phrase, were returned with a
mandate to put an end to the arbitrary proceedings
of the king, and, as soon as the Houses assembled,
the struggle assumed a critical aspect. On the very
first day of the session, a speech upon the condition
of the country was delivered by John Pym, a Somer-
setshire lawyer, who had distinguished himself in
previous parliaments as a strenuous supporter of the
opposition. He assailed, with especial vehemence,
the Earl of Strafford, whose pre-eminent ability
marked him out as the first object for attack, and it
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